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the officer's gold braid. My predecessor was what
is known as a rather erratic martinet. He was harsh,
yet he did not secure discipline. I was told that one
of his favorite questions to a culprit had been: "How
would you like to walk through hell barefoot ?" One
seaman was reported to have answered: "A dozen
times to get out of this!"

Most of the junior officers, as they had been on
the other ships on which I had served, were volun-
teers. Some were highly efficient, others, who had
secured their commissions through political influence,
were inferior in every way to many of the men over
whom they were supposed to exercise command. A
portion of the crew which had been recently shipped
was a motley collection of flotsam of various nation-
alities. We were in the period of recruiting by draft
and of "bounty jumper" substitutes. While too
much cannot be said in praise of the heroism and
devotion of the men who enlisted for the war out
of patriotic motives, there is little danger of exag-
gerating the toughness and worthlessness of many
who came in at the close of the conflict and, in a
later time, helped to swell the pension fund. One
glance by a recruiting officer of to-day would have
been enough to have rejected at least one-third of
the crew of the Colorado, just on their looks.

In passing, I think that I may say that our low-
est types of men to-day are not so depraved, igno-
rant, and generally intractable as the corresponding